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Striking Phenomena of Sutnerian. — By J. Dxnelet 
Prince, Ph. D., Professor in Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Professor Eriedrich Delitzsch, in his recent work Sumerische 
Sprachlehre filr Nichtassyriologen, Leipzig, 1914, § 5; § 14, 
mentions several peculiarities of Sumerian regarding which he 
invites comment and comparison with similar phenomena in 
other languages. In the following paper, the two most impor- 
tant features to which he alludes will be briefly discussed; viz., 
A. the multiplicity of meanings associated with single sound- 
values; and B. the abbreviation of verbal roots. 

A. Multiplicity of Meanings. 

One of the most striking characteristics of the Sumerian 
syllabary is the existence of a great number of words, appar- 
ently identical in sound, yet differing widely in signification; a 
problem which Delitzsch makes little attempt to explain in the 
work just mentioned, or in his Sumerische Qrammatik (Leipzig, 
1914), or Sumerisches Glossar (Leipzig, 1914). It is evident, 
however, that many of these varying meanings must have been 
distinguished from one another in speech, as their sense-diver- 
gence precludes the possibility that they could have been pro- 
nounced alike. For example, Delitzsch calls attention to the 
fact that the syllables aS 'one' and aS 'six' could not possibly 
have had the same vocalic value, and hints that there must 
have existed in the spoken idiom "vocalic nuances" which the 
cuneiform writing was not fitted to express.* Such a suppo- 
sition is perfectly reasonable, so far as it goes, but, as will 
appear from the following pages, there are other elements to 
be taken into consideration as well. 

In MSL,2 I have alluded to the necessity of supposing that 

1 Sumerische Grammatik, p. 14, d. 

2 Materials for a Sumerian Lexicon, p. XIX; XXI. 
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tones must have existed in primitive Sumerian, as in the system 
prevailing in spoken Chinese; but, while this theory still seems 
necessary as an aid in accounting for the kaleidoscopic nature 
of the Sumerian syllabary, it is not in itself sufficient to explain 
all the variations; first, because the different meanings attached 
to a syllable frequently exceed the possible, or at any rate 
probable, number of tones, and secondly, because syllables are 
often abbreviations of longer originals, a fact which would 
tend to change the vowel shading or quantity, rather than the 
tone. This becomes apparent from an examination of almost 
any sound-value showing a number of meanings. 

For instance, Delitzsch mentions the syllable aS = 'one' and 
also = 'six', but this value aS seems to have served for seven 
distinct ideas, divisible into three sign-groups.' 

I. o^ = the horizontal wedge. 

1. a^ = edu 'one'; isten 'one'; gitmalu 'perfect', which latter 
is evidently a secondary meaning from the idea 'one', 'unique'; 
hence also = magaru 'agree' and mitxaru 'be alike' (see just 
below sub No. 5 in this list). There can be no doubt that 
maS = aSdridu 'first' also belongs to this association, which 
maS must have been pronounced waS = a$. 

2. aS 'stretch out; direct': su as-ni, or me-ri as-ni == tirig 
gatisu (or sepisu) 'the stretching out of his hand' (or 'foot') 
Probably this idea of direction also appears in gar-aS 'deci- 
sion'; literally 'making one', or 'making a direction' (order). 

3. as 'man', which may be rhotacism for ur 'man' (cf. us 
and es (GI) = 'man'), or else, in this case, the horizontal may 
have been pronounced dil(i), also = 'man', or it may have been 
read ru as a metathesis for ur 'man'. Note in this connection 
that as and ru both = gitmalu 'perfect'. 

4. as occurs in the combination as-bulug 'hasten very much'; 
as Delitzsch suggests, for a = ID 'power' + KU = s(u) 
postposition = 'with power'; hence 'exceedingly'. 

II. as = A§. 

5. as = gibidu 'desire' (n.); = xasasu 'need, want' (vb.). 
This sense seems to be a development from as «= horizontal 
wedge — magcLru 'agree' (above in No. 1). 

» Materials, p.. IX, on sign-groups. 
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6. as = irritu 'curse' (n.); = ezeru 'curse' (vb.), apparently 
an extension of the sense 'desire' (No. 5), i. e. 'desire' + 'evil' 
understood. 

III. as = Six-Sign. 

7. as = 'six', given by Delitzscb as necessarily pronounced 
with a vowel different to that in as 'one' (No. 1). as = 'six', 
however, is plainly for i(a) 'five' + as 'one'; cf. i-min 'seven' == 
'five and two'; ws 'eight' = i(a) + es 'five and three', with a 
change of the written vowel ;! i-lim 'nine' = 'five and four'. 
The initial palatalized i was undoubtedly a weak consonant, 
as is seen also in Semitic Babylonian verbs, as in iskun = 
iiskun, which may really have been pronounced yiskun. 

It is difficult to analyze satisfactorily even such a brief table 
of meanings as the above, according to vocalic pronunciation 
and tone, because there are so many elements of possible 
difference which do not depend either upon the vowels or the 
tone. Of the seven sense-values just given, the equivalents 
as 'man' and as 'six' leave us in doubt as to whether as 'man' 
was really pronounced as. Here it must be remembered that 
as, es and us all appear in the sense 'man', and also that 
there are in Sumerian many other such values, similar to each 
other in sound, yet identical in meaning. Such are lag-lug 
'wash'; gad-gud 'be bright'; na-nu 'lie down', etc. where exactly 
the same meaning appears with apparently quite a different 
vowel (Delitzsch, Sprachlehre, § 6). One is tempted to wonder, 
on examining such equivalents as these, whether some of the 
vowels in spoken Sumerian were not often obscure and in- 
determinate,2 as, for example, in modern Algonquin Indian 
idioms. In such a word as Passamaquoddy 'I'mUs 'dog', there 
is really only one clear vowel; the u, and this word has been 
variously represented by English speaking recorders as ala- 
moos; elemoos; ulumoos. A similar difficulty may well have 
been present in Sumerian speech, which may give an additional 
key to the variant writings of syllables which may have the 
same or allied meanings. On the other hand, all vowels were 
certainly not indistinct, as we have zu 'know', which is pro- 
bably etymologically connected with sa-a = naibu 'make known, 

' Cf. Langdon, Sumerian Grammar, p. 118. 

2 Almost like the Schwund; cf. da-dib-dub, all = 'seize' {gabcUu). 
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announce, name'. Furthermore, in connection with as 'man', 
we are in doubt, as indicated above, as to whether it may not 
have been pronounced not as, but dU(i), or ru. As to as 
'six' = ias, this syllable may really have been uttered ias, even 
when written as, the i being a very weak palatal, i as noted 
above sub No. 7. The same principle seems to apply to as 
'one', as the form mas = tvas occurs in the sense 'first'. The 
common ordinal 'first' was usu which must have been pronoun- 
ced differently to usu 'thirty', plainly from us 'three', a har- 
monic obscuration 2 of es 'three' + u 'ten'. This was 'first' 
must have been uttered was, and here again it may be con- 
jectured that as 'one', even when written as, may have been spo- 
ken was, although with a very weak initial iv-. In later speech, 
(w)as 'one' and i(as) 'six' may also have developed a short 
and a long pronunciation respectively. An almost parallel 
phenomenon appears in Magyar numerals, where tizenegy ('ten 
and one' ^ egy) 'eleven' must be carefully distinguished in 
pronunciation from tizennegy ('ten and four' = negy) 'fourteen'. 
It should also be noted that there are three meanings connect- 
ed with as 'one', i. e., 'one; perfect; agree', which, although 
allied in sense, may also have varied tonally; cf. in Chinese 
the three Mandarin tones mo\ viz., mo^ 'feel, touch'; mo'^ 'grind, 
rub'; mo^ 'rub out, obliterate', where there are certainly three 
tones used to distinguish variations of one and the same funda- 
mental idea, while a fourth mo^ = 'afterwards, at last'. 

Of the four remaining as- values; viz., as 'direct, stretch'; as 
in the combination a = ID + s(u); as 'desire' and as 'curse', 
these may have been distinguished tonally. Yet even here, it 
is not necessary to suppose four tones, as there are, for 
example, in English, a number of similar sounding words 
differing in meaning yet perfectly comprehensible by context 
without any tone differentiation or vowel shading; cf. "the mine 
is mine"; "I know that that 'that' is demonstrative"; "for 
four"; "so, sew, sow"; "fine" = "deHcate"; = "magnificent"; 
"pay a fine", etc. Examples of such accidental sound resem- 
blance may be drawn from any language. 



' Palatalized i appears very weakly in Russian before j-vowels as in 
ant 'they', which is not pronounced fully anyt. This does not appear at 
all in Servian oni, where there is no palatalization at all. 

2 Cf. Langdon, Summerian Grammar, p. 118. 
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It will be sufficient to choose only one other example, in 
order to demonstrate the difficulties of the Sumerian word- 
list. Thus du (DU) = 'walk, go', but as di also = 'go' this 
would seem to show that the vowel in this case was probably 
it; dw = 'hold, carry'; expressed by Su-du 'carry in the hand', 
no doubt an extension of the 'go'-meaning of dM(DU), as many 
Sumerian verbs may be used both transitively and intransi- 
tively; as te 'approach' and 'bring near'; e 'go out' and 'bring 
out' ; tu 'enter' and 'bring in', etc. Closely connected with the 
'carry'-idea is du = 'lift up', as in nasU sa eni 'lift up the 
eyes'; kidlu sa resi 'raise the head'. 

Also from the go-motion-idea must come the equation du 
(UL) = 'throw down; shove, push', a sense found likewise 
with ru (UL) which is probably etymologically connected with 
this du. Delitzsch also gives su 'overpower' as being a possible 
connection here, but su meant originally ' cover' and corre- 
sponds with this sense of du only secondarily, and not ety- 
mologically. Here, however, really must belong tu = tuff 
ssplit, loosen', whence nam-du 'freedom' = 'looseness', and pos- 
sibly also du 'make bricks', from the idea 'throw down, spread' 
Hence also du — epH, 'bake' and piccu 'mend with bitumen'. 

A number of the du-\alnea are shortened forms of longer 
roots, as, just above du = tug, and du = dul (TUL) 'cham- 
ber', whence du = nigi^gu 'ravine, hole'; du == dug (KA) 
peak'; du == dug (KAK; RU) 'make, construct', explained 
by the value du-u, but this KAK = du was also pronounced 
ru (d = r). Delitzsch thinks that such writings as du-u 
indicated a shading rather than a lengthening of the vowel, 
but this seems improbable, as, in the case just cited of du 
and di, both = 'go', the di plainly indicated an Umlaut of 
the possibly earlier u, and yet this value du is explained both 
by the prolonged dU'U and by du ' {du-du = KA-KA = 
doMiu 'meditate'). The likelihood is that doubled vowels 
indicated long vowels just as in German Boot, Loos, etc. Many 
illustrations of this principle may be drawn from the Assyrian 
as rabu-u plainly = roMt (cf. all the Assyrian verbs "Final 
He"). 

It is difficult to explain why du (UL) should be equated 
with asdmu 'be comely, seemly', unless it be an erroneous asso- 



1 That is, by du with no evidence of vocalic prolongation. 

22 JAGS 34. 
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ciation with du = dug (XI) 'good, be good'. The UL sign 
does not lend itself to this signification. Similarly du = ki 
'land' was possibly due to an association with du = paxaru 
'gather, assemble'; napxaru 'totality'. 

Such lists as the above are sufficient to convince the student 
that we have two difficulties to meet in considering the Su- 
merian syllabary; 1. the association of many meanings with 
the same sound- value; and 2. the less frequent, but nonetheless 
evident, association of variant sound-values with identical 
meanings, as indicated above (lag-lug, etc.). The following six 
principles must be understood in order to untangle the Su- 
merian syllabary. 1. Roots are often shortened from longer 
roots, as above du, worn down from dul, dug, tug. 2. There 
was occasionally a distinction by means of tones as in Chinese, 
as indicated in the above commentary on the as-words and 
possibly also in the du-\\st, between dii 'go, move'; du 'push'; 
du 'bake bricks' and du 'raise'. 3. There must also have been 
vowel shading, as du, di = du 'go' and its probable deriva- 
tives: du 'push; spread bricks' and 'raise' ('move'). This may 
well have been a simultaneous phenomenon with tone variation.* 

4. Often there may have been no distinction in sound at all, 
as in the similar sounding words in English cited above. 

5. Paronomasia based on erroneous association of signs played 
a great part, as pointed out in MSL at length;^ cf. in the 
dw-list: du (UL) = asdmu 'be seemly', transferred to the sign 
UL (vaL du) from the sign XI (val. du 'be good'). 6. Distinc- 
tions must have been made, as in Chinese, by means of com- 
binations which fixed the meaning of the ambiguous syllable, ^ 



1 That is, there may have been and probably were du-tones and du- 
tones. 

2 Materials, p. IX. Faronomastic association of Sumerian words with 
similar sonnding Semitic words, as e-me = amatu 'word', was probably 
largely mnemonic. 

3 In Chinese, such defining words are common, where the first word 
serves to limit the special meaning of the second; thus, 'milk-skin' = 
'cream'; 'fire-leg' = 'ham'. Better, chih foo 'know the way', but now used 
for 'know', in general. There are great numbers of such two-word phrases 
and also a system of numeratives (Giles, Encyclopaedia Brit. VI. p. 217), 
such as also exist in English, as 'piece, pair, brace'. In Old English 
numeratives of this sort were much more common ; as 'a sounder of 
boar'; 'a pride of lions'. We still distinguish between 'a herd of cattle', 
'a flock of sheep', 'a flight of geese', etc. 
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as dam = ^conjux' but dam-dam 'young married person'; nita- 
dam = the same; di 'judgment' and di-Jcud = the same; 
literally: 'cut (kud) a decree' (di). Di alone was an indeter- 
minate root as to meaning. Thus, it might mean 'go' = du; 
'speak' = dw = dtig (KA), but di-kud or di-kuru could only 
mean 'judge, decree'. Thus, also su-du 'carry in the hands' 
(su) = 'carry' par excellence. Su-du was only thus combined 
to show that this was the du = 'carry' and not 'go'; dab-du 
'go at someone's side', etc. Examples of this system may be 
multiplied by a study of Delitzsch's Glossar or my MSL. 
According to Giles (Encycl. Brit., VI, p. 217), there are 
thirty-three instances of the Chinese syllable shih with different 
meanings, which are distinguished, not only by tones, but by 
indicative combinations, the same in principle as the above. 
Sumerian suffered much from being used as a sacred idiom 
by an utterly alien people. The difficulties of its syllabary 
were greatly increased by misunderstandings of signs and false 
groupings owing to paronomastic associations of sound values, 
Upon this fact too little stress has been laid by recent Sume- 
rologists. This punning association must have become more 
and more frequent as Sumerian ceased to be a spoken language 
and the bewildering result gave rise to the not unnatural 
Halevyan theory, that this was not a language at aU, but a 
mere jumble of priestly inversions and rearrangements, similar, 
although this was not quoted, to the plays made by the an- 
cient Irish monks on the Erse of their day. So apparent did 
this seem at first that Delitzsch himself believed for a time 
in the "cryptogram" theory, which has long since been dis- 
proved by indisputable grammatical evidences. 

B. Abbreviated Roots. 

The occurrence in Sumerian of a great number of roots 
which have lost their original consonant, which consonant 
reappears before a vowel ending is certainly strange, but not 
without linguistic parallel. Thus, we find in Sumerian du 
'speak', but dug-ga-mu 'when I speak' = dug-a-muA In his 
Sumerische Sprachlehre, p. 9, Delitzsch gives a quantity of 
such examples, such as pa(h) 'brother'; sa(g) 'heart'; u(d) 
'day', etc. If we were to find the French phrases: les freres 



' This = dug (KA) + vowel of prolongation + mu = 1 p. ending. 
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sont Id and les freres sont id written: U frer sofi la and U 
frer son-t-isi, precisely the same phenomenon would be evident. 
Furthermore, in Celtic, particularly in Welsh and Irish, such 
consonantal changes as Welsh pen 'head', but fy mhen 'my 
head'; Irish ho 'cow', but ar m-ho (pron. mo) 'our cow' come 
from an original nasal in the posses^e which affected the 
succeeding consonant, but which totally disappeared graphi- 
cally from tte possessive particle. In Eastern Algonquin 
also, the final -I of the third personal accusative (obviative), 
which appears in Passamaquoddy skitap-y-il 'man' has been 
quite lost in the kindred Canadian Abenaki alnoba-a 'man', a 
process of decay which may be observed taking place in the 
Penobscot of Maine, where this -I survives only as the faintest 
lingual touch, often inaudible even to a trained ear. The 
probability is that in Sumerian, even at first, the final con- 
sonants were pronounced very lightly, unless followed by a 
vowel. This phonetic peculiarity gave rise to the current 
eclipsis in the later language. It is, however, striking that the 
older form with the consonant was often written apparently 
contemporaneously with the shorter and later form, as nitay, 
nita and nid 'male, man'; siigus and sitg foundation,! etc. 

It is tempting to try to see in Sumerian ma-e (wa-e = tva?) 
'I' a resemblance to the Chinese wu of the first person; in 
Sumerian za-e = za (?) the counterpart of the Turkish sen 
'thou'; to compare Sumerian dingir (dimer) 'god' with Turkish 
tangri 'god', but, owing to the many confusing forces which 
contributed to its formation, Sumerian stands alone as a pre- 
historic philological remnant. Its etymologies should be studied 
only in the light which can be got from the Sumerian inscrip- 
tions themselves. On the other hand, it is permissible to seek 
analogies for striking Sumerian phonetic and grammatical 
peculiarities in known languages, without attempting to es- 
tablish a linguistic affinity between Sumerian and any of these 
idioms on the basis of what are probably only accid«ntal 
resemblances, such as occur between many unconnected linguis- 
tic groups. 

1 Delitzsch, Sumerische S-pracMehre, § 14. 



